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Sfameg &tgnall TOfteeler 

Columbia University, the American School at Athens, the 
Archaeological Institute of America, and the interests of arch- 
aeological, classical, and broadly humanistic studies in the 
United States have suffered a severe blow in the loss of Professor 
James Rignall Wheeler, who died, after a brief illness, at his 
home in New York, February 9, 1918. 

Professor Wheeler was born February 15, 1859, at Burlington, 
Vermont, where his father was president of the University of 
Vermont. In his boyhood he visited England and the continent 
of Europe; he received his bachelor's degree from the University 
of Vermont in 1880, the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. from Har- 
vard University in 1885, and the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Colorado in 1914. When the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens was opened in the autumn 
of 1882, he was one of eight young men who gathered there, led 
by high enthusiasm and ardent, if somewhat indefinite, hopes 
that the new opportunities would bring new knowledge and 
appreciation of the meaning and beauty of Greek literature; for 
there was at first little or no expectation of doing any specifically 
archaeological work. Most of the associations begun in that 
year have been broken only by death. Professor Wheeler's 
interest in the School was constant and active. In 1892-1893 
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he served as Annual Professor; he was Secretary of the Managing 
Committee, 1894-1901; and his service as Chairman of the Man- 
aging Committee, beginning in 1901, continued until his death. 

After attaining the doctorate at Harvard, he spent a year, 
1885-1886, in Germany; he was Lecturer at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1886, Instructor at Harvard, 1888-1889, and Professor 
in the University of Vermont, 1889-1895. In 1895 he was made 
Professor of Greek in Columbia University, where he became 
Professor of Greek Art and Archaeology in 1906. For five years, 
1906-1911, he served also as dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts. 

Professor Wheeler was not a voluminous writer, his longest 
single printed production being the chapters on Vases and on 
Painting and Mosaic in the Handbook of Greek Archaeology by 
Fowler and Wheeler (1909); but in those chapters, in his con- 
tributions to the American Journal of Archaeology and other 
periodicals, in occasional lectures and addresses, and in his ad- 
mirable reports as Chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
School at Athens, he displayed the qualities which won for him 
an important position among American scholars. His work is 
marked by scrupulous exactness in detail, combined with unusual 
breadth of view and great felicity of expression, or rather, fine 
feeling for English style. His influence as a scholar was exerted, 
however, more in other ways than by published writings. He 
devoted much time and energy to his classes and to the publica- 
tions, not merely of his pupils but also of those who stood to him 
in some other, more or less official, relation. He was an inval- 
uable member of the Publication Committee of the School at 
Athens. 

As an executive officer he exhibited the same breadth of view 
and care in details which marked his published writings, and his 
tactful treatment of the opinions and peculiarities of others was 
remarkable. In all the relations of life he was invariably courte- 
ous, and his lively sense of humor not only saved him annoyance 
in discussions which might easily have been disagreeable, but 
made him a most charming companion under all circumstances. 
He will be sadly missed by those who were privileged to be his 
friends, the wider circle of his acquaintances will feel the lack of 
his genial, courteous, and kindly presence, and the institutions 
and interests to which his life was devoted will lament the ab- 
sence of his guiding and restraining voice. 

H. N. F. 



